CHAPTER XIII.

THE QUESTION  OF  THE  COMMON OBIO-IN  OF

LANGUAGES.

Tlie Exhaustive Character of tiie Morphological Classification.

IF you consider the character of our morphological
classification, you will see that this classification,
differing thereby from the genealogical, must be ap-
plicable to all languages. Our classification exhausts
all possibilities. If the component elements of lan-
guage are roots, predicative and demonstrative, \ve
r.annot have ino.ro than three combinations. Ptoots
may either become words without any outward modi-
fication; or, secondly, they may be joined so that
one determines tlie other and loses its independent
existence; or, thirdly, they may be joined and be
allowed to coalesce, so that both lose their independent
character.

The number of roots which enter into the compo-
sition of a word makes no difference, and it is un-
necessary, therefore, to admit a fourth class, some-
times called polysynthetic, or incorporating, including
most of the American languages. As long as in these
sesquipedalian compounds the significative root re-
mains distinct, they belong to the agglutinative stage;
as soon as it is absorbed by the terminations, they
belong to the inflectional stage.